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TiVements  ol  YocaV  Science.  most  equal  volume  and  similarity  of  tone  ; 

,  „  ,  \  but  this  art  continues  only  for  the  compass 

^  when  the  falsette  becomes 

OF  THE  lONL.  distinctly  discoverable.  The  falsette  is  the 

I  have  already  shewn  that  quality  is  unde-  most  sweet  and  brilliant  of  all  the  tones  of 
finable.  Every  voice  has  something  proper  male  singers,  and  is  of  a  more  pathetic  cast 
to  itself,  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  like  the  |  than  any  natural  voice.  It  was  this  superi- 
human  countenance,  each  voice,  though  made  ority  that  occasioned  the  employment  of  those 
up  of  elements  nominally  the  same,  is  most  miserable  beings,  who  for  a  time  disgraced 
curiously  yet  most  perceptibly  different  from  our  own  Italian  opera,  and  were  so  general 
the  one  most  similar  to  it,  when  the  compar-  upon  the  theatres  of  the  Continent, 
ison  is  strictly  made.  Perhaps  the  most  That  tone  is  agreeable  and  affects  us  ac- 
marvellous  instance  of  the  multiplying  pow-  cording  to  its  brilliancy,  we  may  safely  infer 
er  of  the  Creator  lies  in  these  astonishingly  from  the  effects  of  the  four  kinds  of  voice, 
varied  instances.  Variation  of  quality,  not  the  bass,  tenor,  counter  tenor,  and  treble; 
less  than  quantity,  also  constitutes  a  consid-  the  heavy  tones  of  the  bass,  which  are  usu- 
crable  part  of  the  language  of  sentiment  and  ally  very  dead,  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
passion.  Every  voice  gives  its  own  colour,  of  pleasure;  the  tenor  is  next  in  the  grada- 
as  it  were,  its  own  depth  of  tint  to  the  de-  tion,  the^counter  tenor  the  third,  (which  is 
lineation,  and  this  is  modified  by  concep-  generally  falsette)  and  the  treble  is  certainly 
tion  and  power.  But  in  proportion  to  the  more  capable  of  moving  our  feelings,  than 
facility  and  strength  with  which  the  singer  either  ot  the  former.  We  attribute  this  to 
can  vary  the  intensity  (alw’ays  preserving  the  its  peculiar  brillancy. 

leading  individual  character  of  his  voice)  so  The  endless  variety  which  these  distinc- 
will  be  the  effect  of  tone  in  moving  the  anec-  tions  give  rise  to,  the  cast  of  tone  which  ev- 
lions  of  the  hearer.  ery  singer  assumes,  the  colour,  as  it  were. 

Besides  the  divisions  derived  from  the  wliich  he  gives  to  his  natural  voice,  deprive 
pitch  or  altitude  of  the  notes,  intotrebie,  ten-  us  of  a  standard  of  perfection.  Even  purity 
or,  and  bass,  there  are  two  kinds  of  voice,  of  tone  does  not  seem  to  be  indispensable, 
the  one  is  Voce  di  Petto,  or  the  voice  from  the  for  very  high  instances  might  be  adduced, 
chest,  and  the  Voce  di  Testa,  or  the  voice  where  the  natural  sound  was  improved  by 
trom  the  head.  The  latter  is  generally  term-  art;  but  we  may  affirm,  that  unless  this  pow’- 
ed  the  falsette,  and  is  employed  to  continue  erbe  entirely  concealed,  it  detracts  like  all 
the  higher  notes  of  the  scale,  w  here  the  na-  discovered  artifices  from  the  effect. 
tural  voice  ceases.  The  falsette  is  common  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  rule 
to  all  singers,  but  differs  very  much  in  quali-  which  science  prescribes  for  the  conduct  of 
ty  it  is  generally  distinct  from  the  natural  the  voice, with  constrained  unnatural  artifice, 
voice  that  the  junction  of  the  two  is  hardly  for  the  very  best  singers  are  they  who  have 
possible,  without  destroying  the  equality  of  identified  as  it  were  the  endowments  of  na- 
tbe  voicing.  Bass  singers  have  usually  a  ture  and  the  accomplishments  of  art. 
very  sweet  and  powerful  falsette,  but  the  The  Italians  are  the  only  people  w’ho  have 
wide  distance  between  the  two  renders  the  cultivated  vocal  science  with  pre-eminent 
use  of  it  almost  wholly  incompatible.  A-  success.  From  them  are  deduced  the  few 
inong  tenors,  the  capital  art  is  to  unite  and  principles  that  are  established  in  other  crun- 
assimilate  the  two  voices  at  their  junction,  tries.  Perhaps  we  may  trace  certain  nation- 
and  in  their  general  character ;  this  faculty  al  vitiations  of  tone  in  singing,  to  the  pre- 
is  so  rare,  as  perhaps  never  to  be  completely  dominance  of  peculiar  actions  of  the  organs 
accomplished.  Mr.  Braham  is  the  mo^it  per-  of  speech  in  pronouncing  the  several  lan- 
fect  example  we  ever  heard  of  a  singer  who  guages.  The  French  are  nasal,  the  Germans 
could  use  either  voice  indifferently  with  al-  and  English  guttural.  These  arc  the  char- 
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actetlatics  of  their  tevcral  languages.  Their 
own  singers  differ  tuo  in  their  manner  of 
voicingi  while  the  Italiaos,  whose  smooth 
and  gliding  syllables  are  lahricated  by  the 
constaiat  succession  of  vowels,  evince  in  the 
unifonnity  of  their  conduct  of  the  voice,  f/ieir 
VortamentQn  as  it  is  termed,  that  they  have  a 
regular  and'* certain  meth,)d  of  producing 
tone  ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  to  them  that 
their  tone  is  the  purest  and  the  best  that  art 
has  hitheriO' attained.  They  appear  :\s  far  as 
such  an  act  wHl  admit  of  being  described,  to 
form  the  tone  more  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
keeping  the  throat  iivoderately  open,  than 
either  in  the  chest, the  head,  or  the  throat 
itself.  VVe  should  say  that  there  is  a  place 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  where  the  voice, 
whether  from  the  head  >or  the  chest,  must 
pass,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  Italians  bring  the 
tone  to  this  spot  previous  to  production,  and 
send  it  forth  in  its  finished  state,  from  that 
jpcecise  point,  untainted  either  hy  the  nose  or 
the  throat,  the  mouth  or  the  lips.  The  mouth, 
which  the  English  singer  causes' to  take  a 
very  principal  direction,  has  little,  if  any, 
immediate  infiuence  in  the  fcrmation  of  the 
Italian  tone.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  much 
more  .visibly  at  rest ;  they  assume  a  gently 
smiling  c^'.aracter ;  the  aperture  is  lengthen¬ 
ed  rather  than  rounded  as  in  English  sign¬ 
ing.  Upon  such  a  matter,  words  convey  verv 
inadequate  .ideas ;  but  if  the  reader  will 
closely  observe  and  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
tone  of  a  fine  kalian  singer,  a  sort  of  sympa 
thy  wilt  direct  him.  to  that  immediate  action 
of  the  organs  employed  in  the  production  and 
eniission  of  sound  which  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  and  he  will  clearly  understand 
these  diff*erences. 

.Besides  these  grand  essentials  of  purity, 
rich*ucss,  sweetness,  and 'brilliancy,  1  have 
said  it  is  important  that ttke  voice  in  all  its 
compJiss  and  variety  should  carry  with  it  a 
distinguishing  and  predominant  characteris¬ 
tic  by  which  it  may  be  recogaited.  This 
property  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
•the  most  sublime,  the  most  livelv  or  the  most 
pathetic  expression  of  tone.  The  auditor, 
even  wH*h  his  eyes  shut,  should  never  be  at 
loss  to  determine  whether  the  notes  proceed 
from  the  same  person ;  the  conduct  of  the 
voice  shouhl  be*  equable,  and  the  tones  in 
pronouncing  the  different  vowels,  as  nearly 
alike,  as  is  consistent  with  pure  and  unaffect¬ 
ed  pronunciation,  which  ought  upon  no  ac¬ 
count  to  be  sacrified  to  erroneous  notions  of 
tone.  Tlie  licence  which  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  grants  in  this  point,  in  permitting 
something  like  the  insertion  of  vowels  be¬ 
tween  words  beginning  and  ending  with  con¬ 


sonants,  is  not  to  be  endured  in  an  EngUstj 
singer.  May  forimy — day  for  die,  must  also 
be  disgusting  to  a  classical  ear  in  any  tone. 
The  transitions,  though  well  marked  and 
well  defined,  should  never  be  too  violent  or 
sudden,  but  should  seem  to  melt  into  each 
other  by  proper  gradations,  unless  in  compo¬ 
sitions  where  a  change  of  the  sentiment  de¬ 
mands  an  entire  and  rapid  alteration.  The 
notes  should  never  be  quitted  abruptly,  but 
should  sink  as  it  were  into  silence.  These 
appear  to  be  the  only  general  rules.  Much 
upon  this  subject,  which  at  first  seemed  to 
claim  a  place  under  this  title,  was  afterwards 
found  to  belong  to  our  chapter  upon  the  for¬ 
mation  and  management  of  the  voice,  upon 
which,  indeed,  1  have  alrea<ly  encroached. 

Besides  the  defects  of  tone  arising  from 
the  improper  use  of  the  throat,  nose,  mouth, 
and  lips,  there  is  a  kind  generated  with  a 
view  to  increase  power,  and  which,  as  I  have 
remarked,  has  been  denominated  “over- 
broke.”  '  This  word  is  in  use  amongst  trum¬ 
pet  players,  ami  designates  the  particular 
noise  which  that  instrument  makes  when 
overblown  ;  perliaps  this  spurious  sound  may 
be  better  likened  to  the  general  reedy  and 
vibratory  effect  of  the  effect  of  the  clarinet. 

I  repeat,  the  notice  of  this  causeless  and 
careless  imperfection  the  more  earne-stly, 
because  I  have  heard  many  persons  who  have 
been  led  into  this  error,  by  imitating  a  very 
illustrious  example  among  the  English  pro¬ 
fessional  singers.  It  may  be  added,  gener¬ 
ally, dhat  the  most  offensive  deviations  from 
natural  tone,  are  instigated  by  a  view  to 
singiwg  with  greater  power,  or  louder  than 
the  habitual  structure  of  the  organs  seem  to 
admits  this  practice  (very  likely  to  arise 
from  the  imitation  of  particular  singers) 
cannot  be  too  much,  noi  too  often  reprehen¬ 
ded.  All  singers  are  more  or  less  mimics; 
they  imitate  fi'oquently  without  intention, 
the  model  most  often  presented  to  their  ob- 
I  servation.  Tone,  as  a  component  manner, 
j  is  verv  much  the  object  of  imitation ;  it  is 
therefore  highly  necessary  to  hear  many 
masters ;  the  imagination  receives  strength, 
while  tlie  associations  by  which  any  two  at¬ 
tractive  examples  may  be  fixed,  are  imper¬ 
ceptibly  weakened.  A  singer  who  enjoys 
this  advantage,  always  appears  to  use  his 
own  judgment,  although  in  truth,*  he  may 
only  possess  a  greater  choice  of  materials. 
He  is  less  liable  to  direct  imitation,  while 
hii  knowled  and  facility  of  change  bestaw 
a  power  of  colouring  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  term)  the  tone,  according  to  the  senti- 
im^rit  or  passion.  It  is  not  the  mere  differ- 
jcncc  of  loud  and  soft  of,  sweet,  rich,  brilr 
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liant ;  there  is  a  cast  of  grandeur  and  of  pa¬ 
thos  which  the  same  voice  may  assume,  and 
tliis  can  only  be  attained  by  a  minute  and 
most  accurate  observation  and  comparison 
of  the  mode  by  which  the  best  singers  in  all 
styles  produce  effects,  with  the  experiments 
we  are  able  to  institute  upon  our  own  voi¬ 
ces.  AVhen  the  desired  tone  is  once  caught, 
it  should  be  frequently  repeated,  to  fix  the 
manner  of  producing  it  in  the  memory,  and 
to  accustom  the  organs  to  its  formation. 

It  should  appear  then  that  the  properties 
of  Tone  have  distinct  effects  and  distinct 
applications,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
singer  is  able  to  enrich  it  with  these  proper¬ 
ties,  to  such  a  degree  does  he  perfect  his 
success.  These  properties  have  been  so  aceu- 
rately  enumerated  in  the  remarks  on  Mr. 
Bartleman,  that  I  shall  take  leave  to  close 
uiy  letter  bv  ciiinx  the  words. 

“  We  estimate  the  excellence  of  tone  ac¬ 
cording  to  four  properties.  First.^lts  im¬ 
mediate  sensible  effect  upon  the  ear.  Ihis 
operation,  we  consider  apart  from  its  several 
a^sociatiun8,  either  with  character  or  senti¬ 
ment.  Second. — Its  pure  cop/^nction  with 
pronunciation.  Third — According  to  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  cap'*hle  of  assuming 
the  expression  of  partic^dar  passions,  without 
undergoing  any  radical  change  in  the  n>ode 
of  its  production.  And  fourthly. — As  it  is 
capalile  of  being  bAjnded  and  assimilated  with 
other  voices  ip  part-singing.  1  hese  in  our 
ideas  consl»<:ute  the  essential  properties  of 
tone,  and  are  the  final  causes  which  ought 
to  be  r^scJ'rded  in  any  system  for  its  forma¬ 
tion*  The  first  comprehends  all  the  modifi- 
rations  of  power,  sweetness,  brilliancy,  in 
short,  all  the  pleasures  derived  from  mere 
sound;  the  second — its  combination  with 
wordi  ;  and  the  third — its  effect  in  moving 
and  exciting  the  sympathy’’  of  auditors  by  the 
highest  attrtbutes  of  vocal  art.  The  fonrth 
is  little  more  than  merely  technical.’^ 


this  account,  that  can  be  proposed  to  a  young 
musician. 

Although  our  author  is  thus  great  in  moda- 
jlation,  it  cannot  he  denied  that,  in  the  ar- 
:rangement  of  some  of  his  movements,  there 
I  are  too  much  licence  and  caprice.  In  that 
fine  symphony,  No.  10,  of  those  written  tor  ’ 
Salomon,  the  transition  from  Eh  to  G,  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  movements,  al¬ 
ways  affects  me  unpleasantly,  and  diminish¬ 
es,  in  some  measure,  the  delight  which  the 
adagio  is  so  well  calculated  to  afford.  The 
transition  back  to  the  original  key,  if  of 
course  equally  harsh. 

The  scale  of  C  major,  in  which  the  trio  is 
written,  is  introduced  more  happily  by  an. 
artifice  which  Haydn  freqnentlj  adopts. 
He  repeats  O,  the  third  of  the  oiyginal  tonic 
Eh,  five  times.  During  this  reiteration,  the 
mind  supplies  the  connecting  harmonies,  and 
thus  sives  to  a  transition  the  effect  of  a  mod- 
ulalion. 

A  more  extraordinary  licence,  ihan  that 
just  mentioned,  is  taken  by  our  author  in  his 
Sonata  op.  78,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Bartolozzi. 
The  first  movement  is  in  Eb,  the  second  Id 
E.  Nothing,  1  think,  can  excee<!  the  disji- 
greeable  eft’ect  thus  produced  by  the  immed¬ 
iate  succession  of  two  scales  so  unrelated  to 
each  other.  All  analogy  is  set  at  defiance, 
in  this  instance,  and  w'e  can  only  regard  it  as 
one  of  those  freaks  in  which  the  greatest  men 
{wilt  goinetimes  indulge,  and  which  must  be 
i overlooked,  on  the  ground  of  their  general 
jexcellence. 

In  the  management  of  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  Haydn  shines  conspiculously  emin¬ 
ent.  It  was  he,  indeed,  who  contributed 
most  largely  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  which 
thej''  now  hold  in  orchestral  composition,  aod 
to  show  what  admirable  effects  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing.  Haydn’s  scores,  in  this- 
respect  also,  present  a  vast  field  for  the  con- 
temptation  of  the  musical  student.  Hr  v  ill 
observe  that  every  instrument  perfornas  ex¬ 
actly  that  passage  which  is  best  adapted  to 
its  tone,  character  and  mechanism.  Besides 
'this,  the  diligent  student  will  remark  the  finq 
•contrasts  produced  by  the  differcut  instru- 
jments,  in  the  hands  of  this  great  ir.aster,  ^d^ 
will  acknowledge  that  such  profound  skill 
jcould  only  be  the  fruit  of  a  long  life,  indus¬ 
triously  and  perseveringly  dev^ited,  to  the 
study  of  his  art. 

Every  one  is  the  creature  of  circumstances. 

With  all  his  invention,  and  with  all  hi& 
intensity  of  feeling,  Haydn  would  not  have 
j  been  the  first  of  instrumental  composers,  if 
j  liof  CiUaycd  oprmrtunilies  which  arc 

■  denied  to  most  men  it  is  well  known  that 
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Haydn,  rejecting  those  paths  through 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  content  to 
tread,  with  such  remarkable  unformity,  open¬ 
ed  fur  himself  new  routes ;  and  so  various 
and  wide  have  been  his  incursions  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  modulation,  that  beseems  to  have 
left  to  others  little  more  choice  than  of  fol¬ 
lowing  his  steps.  The  modulation  of  Hay¬ 
dn,  though  it  frequently  surprises,  never 
fails  to  please.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  exqui¬ 
site  art  with  which  it  is  conducted,  and 
which  makes  his  works  the  finest  studies,  on 
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he  was  patronized  and  cherished  by  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  German 
noble,  in  whose  castle  he  passed  thirty  years 
of  undisturbed  tranquility ;  almost  always 
master  of  his  own  time  and  actions — with  a 
complete  orchestra  at  his  command,  by  whose 
aid  any  effects  which  he  had  conceived  might 
be  instantly  tried. 

Long  experience,  and  the  frequent  hearing 
of  his  productions  correctly  performed,  are 
necessary  to  make  a  fine  musical  composer. 
He  is  not  like  the  poet  or  painter,  who  can 
At  once  perceive  the  effect  of  his  labours; 
but  he  must  often  require  the  assistance  of 
many  agents,  and  to  ihe  difficulty  of  procur 
ingsuch  aid  the  slow  progress  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  music,  before  the  time  of  Haydn,  may  be 
partly  attributed.  He  availe<l  himself  nobly 
of  the  advantages  which  his  goi>d  fortune 
])resented,  and  while  his  delightful  composi¬ 
tions  excite  our  admiration,  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  which  the  musical  art  made,  through 
him,  demands  our  gratitude. 

No  musician  could  ever  pretend  to  higher 
natural  endowments  than  Haydn,  and  no  one 
ever  seems  to  have  cultivated  Ins  talents 
with  more  assiduity.  This  is  apparent  in 
almost  all  his  productions,  the  case  and  free- 
ilom  of  which  are  entirely  owing  to  the  care 
bestowed,  not  only  on  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  wnole,  but  in  the  judicious  dis-' 
tribution  of  each  part.  Nothing  is  left  to 
chance  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
shows  the  man  of  superior  genius,  and  the 
Inhorious  student.  Great  labour  is  the  price 
w  oich  all  must  pay  for  great  excellence. 

The  example  of  Haydn  is  not  wanting  to 
prove  this  truth  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  useful  to 
call  it  to  mind,  in  this  age  of  charlatanerief 
when  there  are  some  hold  enough  to  assert, 
and  others  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  vast 
acquisitions  may  be  made  with  little  labour, 
if  not  altogether  without  it. 

I  shall  consider  Haydn’s  vocal  writings  on 
some  future  occasion. 


hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth,  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven* 

Air.  (s) — Gabriel. 

On  mighty  wings  uplifted  soars  the  eagle 
aloft,  and  cleaves  the  sky  in  swiftest  flight 
to  the  blazing  sun  ;  his  \velcome  bids  to 
Imorn  the  merry  lark,  and  cooing  calls  the 
tender  dove  his  mate ;  from  every  hush  and 


the 


nightingale’s  delightful 


grief  affected 


"  w.  - O 

yet  her  breast,  nor 
her  soft  en- 


grove  resound 
notes — no 

to  a  mournful  tale  were  tun’d 
chanting  lays. 

Recitative. — Raphael. 

And  (iod  create«l  great  whales,  and  eve¬ 
ry  living  creature  that  moveth  ;  and  God 
blessed  them,  saying,  (t)  “  Be  fruitful  all 
and  multiply.  Ye  winged  tribes  be  multi¬ 
plied,  and  sing  on  every  tree.  Multiply,  ye 
finny  tribes,  and  fill  each  watery  deep.  Be 
fruitful,  grow,  and  multiply;  and  in  your 
God  and  liord  rejoice.”  And  the  angels 
struck  their  immortal  harps,  and  tiic  won¬ 
ders  of  the  fifth  day  sung. 

Terzetto,  (u) — Gabriel^  Uriel.,  and  Raphael. 

Gabriel,  Most  beautiful  appear,  with  ver¬ 
dure  young  a^dorned,  the  gently  sloping  hills. 
Their  narrow  iinuons  veins  distil  in  crystal 
drops  the  fountains  fresh  and  bright. 

tjriel.  In  lofty  circles  play  and  hover 
through  the  sky,  the  oheerful  host  of  birds. 
And  in  the  flying  why  I  their  glittering 
plumes  are  dyed,  as  rainbwsbv  the  sun. 

Raphael.  See  sporting  oh  the  waves,  in 
numerous  shoals,  the  finny  tribts— so  play¬ 
fully  they  move  a  thousand  ways  around,  (v) 
Upheaved  from  the  deep,  tlie  immense  levia¬ 
than  sports  on  the  foamy  .wave. 
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Be  ci  f  a  t  i  V  e , — Gabriel. 

And  God  said,  Let 
forth  abundantly,  the 


the 


moving 


waters  bring 
creature  that 


[?]  This  air  is  replete  with  varied  beauties  spring¬ 
ing  from  Haydn’s  rich  and  cultivated  ioiagination. 
— Graham. 

The  different  characters  of  this  air  well  represent 
the  audacious  eagle,  which,  just  created,  seems  to 
spurn  the  earth  and  dart  towards  the  »un,the  gaiety 
of  the  lark,  the  amorous  doves,  and  lastly  the  plain¬ 
tive  nightingale.  The  accents  of  the  songstress  of 
the  night  are  imitated  in  a  manner  as  near  to  na¬ 
ture  as  possible. —  Bovibet. 

[t]  At  the  passage  “be  fruitful  all  and  multiply,” 
!an  adagio  is  introduced,  of  a  grave  and  severe  cha- 
jtacler,  calculated  to  please  those  who  are  accus- 

to;ned  to  the  ecclesiastical  style. — Graham. 

[u]  This  is  a  most  delightful  and  interesting  com¬ 
position  :  the  subject  is  flowing  and  elegant,  of  a 
pastoral  nature  ;  and  the  accompaniments  are  rich 
and  masterly. — Graham. 

[v]  There  are  some  effective  and  ingenious  imita¬ 
tive  pa»sages  in  the  accompaniments;  for  example, 
at  the  words,  “Upheaved  from  the  deep,  the  im¬ 
mense  leviathan,”  where  the  motion  of  this  gigan¬ 
tic  creature  is  attempted  to  be  expressed  in  the 
bass. — Graham. 

'I  hc  lashing  of  the  tail  c»f  this  monster,  and  the 
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Trio  and  Chorus. 

How  many  are  thy  works,  O  Cod  ! 

Who  can  their  numbers  tell  ? 

'I'he  I,ord  is  great  in  mighty  power ; 

And  he  shall  reign  for  ever  more. 

llecitative.  {w)— Raphael. 

.And  God  said,  “  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind  ;  cattle  and 
creeping  things,  and  beasts  of  the  earth,  after 
their  kind.”— Straight  op'ning  her  fertile 
wnmb,  the  earth  obeyed  the  word,  and  teem¬ 
ed  with  creatures  numberless,  in  perfect 
rorm  {in<l  fully  grown. 

JsOU<llv  roaring  stands  the  noble  lion.  In 
sudden  ‘leaps  the  flexible  tyger  appears. 
The  graceful  stag  bears  up  bis  branching 


Ismiles  in  all  her  rich  attire  :  the  air  is  fdled 
with  flying  fowl :  the  water  sw'elled  with 
shoals  of  fish  :  by  heavy  beasts  the  ground  is 
trod  :  but  all  the  work  was  not  complete. 
There  wanted  yet  that  wond’rous  being, 
that  grateful  should  God’s  power  advance — 
with  heart  and  voice  his  goodness  praise. 

Recitative,  (y) — UrieL 

And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  ; 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male 
and  female  created  he  them,  and  breathed 
into  them, the  breath  of  life:  and  man  be¬ 
came  a  living  soul. 


Air.  (z) — Uriel. 

Ill  native  worth  and  honour  clad. 

With  beauty,  courage,  strength  adorn’d, 


1  lie  . . ^  :  . - - ' 

horns.  With  flying  mane  and  fiery  look,  ini-jiTo  Ileav’n  erect  and  tall, 

_ x! _ X  erwin-ltfl  V  dtoA/t  'EK  A n  t . !  I  TTa  n  fnn 


patient  neighs  tlie  sprightly  steed.  The  cat 
lie  in  herds  already  seek  tlieir  food,  on  fields 
and  meadows  green :  and  o'er  the  ground, 
like  plants  are  spread  the  fleecy,  meek,  and 
bleating  flock. 

Unnumbered  as  the  sands,  in  swarms 
arose  the  host  of  insects.  In  slow  extension, 
creeps  with  sinuous  trace  the  worm. 

Air.  (x) — Raphael. 

Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory  shines  :  Earth 


He  stands  a  man,  tne  Lord  and  King  of 
nature  all. 

I  The  large  and  arched  front  sublime. 

Of  wisdom  deep,  declares  the  seat, 

And  in  his  eyes,  with  brightness  shines 
The  soul — the  breath  and  image  of  his 
God. 


With  fondness,  leans  upon  his  breast, 
The  partner  for  him  form'd — 

A  woman  fair,  a  graceful  spouse. 


dashino^  of  the  spray,  are  admirably  »iven  by  sonor-  i 
OU9  flourishes  which  start  I'loni  the  double  basses. — 
Gardiner. 

[w]  x'lolhing  that  the  art  contains  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  for  various  and  beautiful  description,  with 
the  recitative,  in  which  the  creation  of  the  beasts 
is  related.  It  begins  with  the  lion,  where  the  music 
is  made  to  fall  on  a  deep  unexpected  note,  so  as  to  ! 
imitate  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  animal ;  next, 

the  sudden  leap,'  of  the  flexible  tyger”  are  depict¬ 
ed  in  rapid  flights,  by  the  stringed  instruments; 
and  ‘‘  the  nimble  stag,”  in  a  pre^/o  which  succeeds. 
By  the  accent  here  given  the  notes  are  ingeniously 
made  to  bound,  as  it  were,  in  short  convulsive  steps, 
which  admirably  represent  the  light  motions  of  that 
graceful  animal.  “  The  flying  steed”  follows  next, 
and  affords  another  illustration  of  the  power  of  ac¬ 
cent.  I’he  music  is  made  to  prance  ;  and  in  a 
darling  flourish  which  is  afExed  to  this  vigorous  I 
passage,  the  snorting  of  the  noble  courser  is  well 
conveyed. 

As  sudden  changes  in  measure  and  sound  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  music,  the 
author,  in  this  part  of  the  Recitative,  has  introduced 
a  transition  which  captivates  us.  To  the  rude 
strokes  and  sudden  jerks  of  the  former  strains,  suc¬ 
ceeds  a  gentle  and  placid  movement,  which  de¬ 
picts  the  cattle  going  out  to  feed  in  meadows 
green.”  The  flute  and  bassoon  begin  this  pastoral 
strain,  which  expresses,  by  its  gentleness,  the  slow- 
moving  fleecy  flocks;  when,  on  a  sudden,  there 
arises  a  flutter  of  tremulous  sounds,  announcing! 

the  whirl  of  a  host  of  insects,’’  from  which  we 
fall  into  a  slow-moving  line  of  barniony,  to  repre¬ 
sent,  “  In  long  dimensions  creeps,  with  sinuous 
trace,  the  worm.”  All  fht  sn  striking  imitations  are 


found  within  the  compass  of  a  single  recitative.  To 
what  author  can  we  turn  for  its  parallel. — Graham. 

[x]  The  fine  air  which  follows  is  rich  in  its  ac¬ 
companiments,  which  employ  the  full  force  of  the 
jorchestra,  even  to  the  drums  and  trumpets,  and  is 
[another  proof  of  the  interest  Haydn  took  in  all  that 

relates  to  the  bass  voice  in  this  Oiatorio. — •^non. 

[y]  This  unaccompanied  recitative  is  dignihed 
and  expressive. 

[z]  The  air  is  very  beautiful  in  its  subject,  and 
rich  hr  ingeriioos  combination  and  learned  modula¬ 
tion.  The  words  of  this  air  will  not  fail  to  recall 
to  the  memory  of  the  poetical  reader,  Milton's 
beautiful  description  of  Adam  and  Ere,  when  first 
discovered  by  Satan  in  Paradise. 

Among  the  many  sublime  effects  of  Omnipotence, 
which  creation  jiresents  to  us,  there  is'no  one  whirli 
addresses  itself  more  forcibly  ami  more  affectingly 
to  the  mind,  than  the  formation  of  our  first  parents. 
The  indescribable  emotions  which  arise  from  a  con¬ 
templation  of  their  perfect  innocence  and  happiness, 
and  their  immediate  intero-o'iise  with  the  Supremo 
Being,  soon  give  way  to  a  train  of  sombre  and  me¬ 
lancholy  reflections,  which  trace  the  footstep*  of 
fallen  man  from  Paradise,  an<t  heavily  laden  with 
the  curse  of  his  creator;  the  birth  and  dominion  of 
the  hideous  forms  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  the  gradual 
abasement  of  mankind  till  their  general  destruction 
by  the  deluge. 

Upon  the  dark  and  troubled  current  of  thought, 
j  which,  following  the  devious  course  of  Noah’s  dc- 
Ifcendants,  is  lost  in  the  vast  abyss  of  luturity,  the 
I  rays  of  the  promised  Star  arising  in  the  East,  shed  a 
I  steady  and  inspiring  light,  awakening  new  hopes 
I  and  expectations  of  human  improvement  and  hap. 
.  piness.-— Gra/taw.  * 
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Her  softly  smiling  virgin  looks. 

Of  flowery  spring  the  mirror, 

Bespeak  him  love,  and  joy,  and  bliss.* 

Hccitative. — Raphael. 

And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had 
made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.  And 
the  heavenly  choir  celebrate  the  close  of 
the  sixth  day  in  songs  divine. 

Chorus  of  Angels,  (aa) 

Achieved  is  tlie  glorious  work  ; 

The  Lord  beholds  it,  and  is  pleased  ; 

In  lofty  strains  let  us  rejoice—  l 

Our  song  let  be,  the  praise  of  God. 


Trio.— Gafrrte/,  Uriel,  and  Raphael. 

Thou  lettest  thy  breath  go  forth  again,  and 
life,  with  vigour  fresh,  returns.  Kevived 
earth  unfolds  new  force  and  new  delight. 

Chorus  of  Angels,  (cc) 

Achieved  is  the  glorious  work  ;  our  song 
let  be,  the  praise  of  God.  Glory  to  his  name 
for  ever :  he  sole  on  high  exalted  reigns. 
Alleluia!  Alleluia!! 


von  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

MUSICAL  PLEIADES— No.  13. 


l)uo.  (bb) — Gabriel  and  Uriel. 

On  thee  each  living  creature  waits  ;  from 
thee,  O  Lord,  they  seek  their  food.  Thou 
openest  thy  hand,  and  all  receive  a  fulTsup- 

ply- 

Solo. — Raphael. 

But  when  from  them  thy  face  is  hid,  with 
sudden  terror  they  are  struck.  'I’hou  takes! 
their  breath  away — they  vanish  into  dust. 


*  Cherubini  has  copied  the  subject  of  Ihii  air  into 
his  ode  on  the  death  of  Haydn. 

[aa]  This  chorus  is  spirited  and  masterly.  At 
the  8th  bar  a  fuj^ue  subject  Is  given  out,  and  carried' 
ou  with  great  ability. — Graham  1 

[bi>]  Haydn  has  not  only  drawn  from  the  several' 
instruments  their  peculiar  language,  but  hasgroup-j 
ed  them  into  classes,  for  purposes  entirely  new  ;  of 
which  this  trio  is  a  remarkable  example.  Thej 
sympalhony  opens  with  a  flute,  two  clarionets,! 
two  bassoons,  and  two  horns,  mingling  in  a  melody,! 
so  full  and  delicious,  as  to  produce  that  satedi 
effect  which  the  words  demand. — The  violas,  viol¬ 
oncellos,  and  double  basses,  follow  in  a  separate 
band,  and  gradually  sink  into  the  depths  of  the 
darkest  melody,  to  express  “  But  as  to  them  thy 
face  is  hid.” — At  the  words  ‘‘  With  sudden  terror 
they  are  struck,”  a  sensation  of  peculiar  force  is 
produced  by  a  singular  junction  of  time  and  accent. 

“  Thou  takest  their  breath  away  ; 

They  vanish  into  dust,” 

is  so  forcible  and  commanding,  that  we  almost 
doubt  whether  it  is  the  sound  of  strings  that  we 
t.ave  heard.  At  the  passage,  “  Life  w'ith  vigour 
fresh  returns,”  all  contrariety  is  banished,  and  the 
different  bands  coalesc/j  w’ilh  a  smoothness  which 
produces  “  new  force  and  new  delight.”  All 
these  novelties  result  from  that  knowledge  of  the 
characteristic  powers  of  the  several  instruments, | 
which  Haydn  W’as  the  first  to  discover. — Garrfmer. | 
I  he  music  ol  the  above  possesses  a  high  glow  of 
devotional  feeling.  Mus.  Mag.  &  RevieiP.  1 

The  duett  is  in  a  stile  of  uncommon  richness 
and  beauty.  The  solo,  But  when  from  them,” 
See.  is  truly  noble  in  conception,  and  admirable  in 
expression.  The  judicious  and  impressive  modula¬ 
tion  here  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  At  the 
words  ‘‘Thou  letlesi  thy  breath,”  «lc.  the  subject 
Tfsu.mtd,  and  formed  into  a  Trio,  v.’il'-  great 


Remarks  on  some  of  the  nmst  necessary  requi¬ 
sites  of  Singing. 

The  simplicity  of  tlie  structure  of  that  or¬ 
gan  to  which  we  owe  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  obvious  a.s  is  the  general  principle  from 
which  ail  the  various  modifications  of  sound 
are  equally  deducihle  ;  it  is  yet  a  well 
known  fact,  that  scarcely  in  any  other  part 


judgment  and  effect.  This  Trio  closes  with  a  short 
symphony,  conducting  the  modulation  back  to  the 
key  of  the  Chorus. 

(cc)  7'he  Chorus  is  re-commenced  with  great 
effect,  W'hile  the  nerves  yet  vibrate  with  the  de¬ 
lightful  impression  of  the  'frio. — The  Chorus  soon 
presents  a  new  fugue  subject,  ingeniously  combin¬ 
ed  with  a  second  subject,  which  consists  of  a 
passage  formerly  used  in  the  accompaniment. 
This  fugue  is  carried  on  with  great  Are  and  science; 
the  employment  of  the  ocbestra  is  admirable,  and 
the  whole  Chorus  Is  wound  up  in  a  ifiost  masterly 
and  magnificent  manner. — Graham. 

A  fine  stroke  of  genius  is  observable  in  this  Cho- 
jrus,  which  is,  in  part,  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing 
one. — There,  after  4  bars  of  fi  -j  Symphony,  in  a 
stylo  truly  IJandelian,**  the  Chorus  bursts  forth  in 
full  grandeur: — here,  the  same  symphony  com¬ 
mences,  but,  before  one  half  of  the  very  first  bar  is 
I  exhausted,  the  Angels,  with  a  seemingly  holy  im¬ 
patience  to  recommence  the  praise  of  theif  Almigh¬ 
ty  King,  burst  simultaneously  with  all  splendour 
into  their  full  choral  song.  Again;  in  the  first 
instance  only  four  syllables  in  a  bar  arc  employed: 
jhere  the  time  is  accelerated  to  double  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  the  former,  by  the  suhscct  being  given  cut 
!in  quavers,  and  employing  at  the  rate  of  eijht 
jsyllabies  in  a  bar;  finely  picturing  to  our  semes 
I  the  eager  zeal  of  those  pure,  happy  intelligenci'es, 
jto  pour  forth  their  Alleliijahs  to  the  great  Greater 
iof  a  new  former  world.—- 

*  Haydn  was  accustomed  to  say,  “  Handel 
knows  best  of  all  of  us,  what  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  great  effect.  When  he  chooses,  he  strikes 
like  the  thunder-bolt.” — One  day  at  Prince  Sch- 
wartzenberg’s,  when  Handel’s  Oratorio  of  Messiah 
was  performed,  upon  expressing  oiy  admiration  of 
ione  of  the  sublitre  choruses  of  that  work,  Haydn 
■said  to  me  thoughtfully,  “  This  man  is  the  Father 
;of  us  all.” — Jiontbt^ 
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of  the  human  frame  arc  natural  defects  so 
difficult  to  supply,  or  to  appreciate  the  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  of  excellence  correctly. 

It  mav  be  observed,  on  the  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter  and  qualities  of  good  music,  that  the 
only  species  by  which  the  mind  is  ever  truly 
gratified,  is  such  as  has  a  direct  and  power¬ 
ful  tendency  either  to  enliven,  to  soften,  or 
to  elevate  the  feelings,  and  in  no  instance 
whatever  are  these  effects  produced,  unless 
the  ear  perceives  distinctly  a  certain  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  several  successive  tones, 
with  words  adapted  to  these  tones  as  will 
express  the  subject  forcibly  and  tenderly. 
Most  people  are  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  a  regular  and  just  perfonnance  of 
psalmody  in  divine  worship,  and  that  confu¬ 
sion  and  disonance  frequently  heard  instead 
of  it ;  though  few,  comparatively,  will  bestow 
anv  share  of  their  own  time  and  attention  to 
apply  a  remedy.  The  general  objections 
are,  the  trouble  of  learning,  and  the  time  it 
employs,  which  are  certainly  more,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  deficiency  of  instruction. — 
With  this  view,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
a  few  cursory  useful  remarks  on  some  of  the 
most  necessary  requisites  of  singing. 

To  the  high  purposes  of  Psalmody,  good 
and  well  adapted  tunes  are  essentially  re¬ 
quisite,  The  effect  of  public  psalmody  is 
often  exceedingly  marred,  by  a  psalm  or 
hymn  being  sung  to  an  ill-adapted  tune. 
The  leaders  of  singing  choirs  should  be  per¬ 
sons  of  correct  taste  and  good  judgment; 
and  should  be 'qualified  always  at  the  mo- 
metit,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  portion  given  out,  as  immediately  to 
recur  to  a  tune  well  suited  to  express  them. 
Good  tunes,  to  be  performed  with  any  ade¬ 
quate  effect  must  be  perfectly  familiar  to 
the  performers  ;  as  it  is  impossible  that  a 
psalm  or  hymn  should  be  performed  with 
proper  expression,  that  most  important  part 
of  good  musical  perfi:rmance,  when  the  tune 
is  not  familiar.  Besides,  good  tunes  must  be 
himiliarized  by  use,  before  their  beauties  and 
excellencies  will  be  in  any  good  degree  per¬ 
ceived  and  felt;  the  longer  and  better  they 
are  practised,  the  more  they  will  be  loved 
and  admired  ;  and  when  they  are  lightly 
esteemed,  or  willingly  exchanged  for  others, 
it  must  be  owing  not  to  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them,  but  to  the  want  of  such  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

A  fine  round  full-toned  voice  is  very  ne¬ 
cessary  in  singing.  The  voice  should  be 
clear,  kept  steady,  and  formed  in  as  pleas¬ 
ing  a  tone  as  possible ;  the  tones  of  which 
sho'dd  be  united.  VVe  would  urge  many 
singers  to  place  more  confidence  in  them¬ 


selves,  and  to  permit  the  smooth  delicate 
tones  of  their  voices  to  proceed  from  tbeir 
seat  unobstructed  by  compression  ;  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  will  be  very  evident.  The 
voice  should  never  be  forced  beyond  its  nat¬ 
ural  compass  or  strength.  Harsh,  loud  tones 
should  be  avoided  ;  they  preclude  all  deli¬ 
cacy  of  taste  and  expression,  and  render  the 
performance  disgusting.  Whenever  the  per¬ 
former  indulges  himself  in  the  full  stretch  of 
his  voice,  (which  from  ill-timed  ambition  too 
often  happens)  the  consequence  is,  that  false 
tones  are  made,  and  the  effect  of  the  music 
destroyed.  By  singing  within  the  compa‘^s  of 
the  voice,  and  in  an  agreeable  tone,  which 
should  be  clear,  smooth,  distinct,  and  spirited 
the  voice  will  gradually  improve,  and  be¬ 
come  more  smooth  and  pleasing. 

Correctness  in  time  and  tone,  strong  and 
spirited  musical  accent,  distinct  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  are  essential  requisites.  A  vulgar  inar¬ 
ticulate,  and  muttering  pronunciation;  a'hea- 
vy,  drawling,  lifeless  manner,  or  sudden  bursts 
and  explosions  of  sound,  should  always  be 
avoided.  Pronouncing  distinctly  and  with 
propriety  is  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of 
yocal  performance.  Many  singers  who  read 
and  speak  tolerably  well,  are  apt  to  run  into 
errors  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of 
some  particular  words,  when  they  are  set  to 
music  ;  for  instance,  the  words  reason,  taken, 
&c.  which  have  but  one  accent,  arc  often 
sung  with  two,  as  reazon,  taken,  which  is 
very  disagreeable  and  improper  ;  likewise 
words  which  end  in  pie,  ble,  &c.  are  often 
falsely  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  which 
renders  them  pel,  bel,  &c  Words  ending  in 
y,  as  cy,  ly,  ry,  ty,  &.C.  should  be  pronounced 
as  ending  in  e  or  short  i,  as  in  barley,  &c. 
The  word  the  shoufd  alwiiys  be  prouounced 
tbangh,  in  ever}'  instance,  where  the  next 
vvonl  begins  with  a  consonant ;  where  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  it  very  prop¬ 
erly  should  be  pronounced  with  the  full 
sound,  as  if  written  thee.  The  same  obser¬ 
vations  will  apply  respecting  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  a,  which  ought  to  be  pronounced  with 
the  broad  sound  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  consonant.  But  when  it  precedes  a 
vowel,  there  is  a  remedy  by  making  it  an. 
Such  words  as  and,  of,  to,  the,  a,  an,  by,  Szc. 
commonly  require  but  little  emphasis.  Words 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  should  not  l-i  pro¬ 
nounced  as  if  they  began  with  a  consonant. 
This  is  a  very  common  error,  and  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  shutting  instead  of  opening  the 
mouth,  previously  to  the  pronouncing  of  vow¬ 
el  sounds.  It  is  also  a  very  great  error  in 
singing,  to  catch  the  breath  in  the  middle  of 
a  word,  or  between  syllables.  Where  there 
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are  no  pauses  breath  may  be  gained  by  per-  degree  of  judgment  and  taste,  attention  and 
forming  the  notes  more  distinct.  practice. 

In  the  choice  of  tunes  particular  regard  In  soft  singing  there  is  power  left  for  main- 
should  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  psalm  or  taing  a  just  expression,  a  proper  accent  upon 
hymn.  Different  airs  in  music  are  suited  to  the  language,  and  a  smooth  flowing  melody, 
different  sentiments  and  passions.  When  the  Both  the  time  and  musical  accent  must  some- 
sentiments  and  tune  are  at  variance  with  each  times  yield  to  a  correct  expression  of  the 
ether,  they  aim  at  contrary  passions  ;  when  sentiment,  the  subject  must  be  studied,  un¬ 
in  proper  accordance,  they  mutually  assist  derstood  and  felt ;  pronunciation  correct ;  ar- 
and  animate  each  other.  And  when  the  tune  ticulation  distinct;  the  measure  free  and  ani- 
is  judiciously  selected,  it  should  be  varied  mated  In  some  passages  a  variation  is  re¬ 
according  to  the  sul)ject3  to  which  they  may  quired  both  of  movement  and  quantity  of 
he  applied.  A  monotony  of  tone  in  musical  voice.  Pathetic  in  general,  and  some  other 
performance  is  more  disagreeable,  if  possi-  kind  of  sentiment,  require  the  slow  and  soft ; 
ble,  than  in  reading.  To  go  through  a  piece  thCvGrand  requires  the  slow  and  loud  ;  the 
of  music  without  any  variation  in  the  Beautiful  requires  the  quick  and  soft ;  the 
strength  of  tone,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  Spirited  requires  the  quick  and  loud.  Some 
may,  excludes  every  idea  of  gracefulness,  passages  require,  not  any  considerable  change 
But,  at  the  same  lime,  care  should  be  taken  from  the  common,  either  in  movement  or 
that  no  misconception  of  style  and  time  is  to  quantity ;  but  either  a  peculiar  distinctness  of 
take  place  ;  as  the  st^  le  of  singing  should  im  utterance,  or  some  peculiar  distinction  in  (he 
variably  be  accommodated  to  the  general  tone  or  modulation  of  voice.  In  Punctuation 
subject  of  the  words.  How  disgusting  would  regard  should  be  paid  to  musical  expression, 
it  be  to  hear  a  man  roar  out,  Thy  words  In  order  to  good  expression,  a  distinct  and 
are  sweeter  to  my  mouth  than  honey!”  or  judicious  observance  of  the  pauses  are  abso- 
another  whine,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  the  lutely  necessary.  The  singer  by  having  the 
affetluoso  style,  Let  the  sea  roar,  and*  the  strength  of  his  voice  under  command,  and 
floods  clap  their  hands!”  from  the  various  inflections  of  which  it  is 

Kxpression  in  music  is  its  vital  principle;  capable,  will  he  able  to  express  the  bold  and 
without  a  proper  expression,  it  is  insi[)id,  it  temperate,  the  pleasing  anil  pathetic,  in  short 
is  lifeless,  it  is  jargon  ;  whereas  a  correct  the  various  passions  the  mind, 
expres'^ion  is  its  life,  its  beauty,  its  soul.  Cheerfulness,  which  gives  vivacity  to  all 
And  the  most  beautiful  attendant  on  aa  ani-  our  movements,  ought  to  do  the  same  in 
mated  expression  in  music  is  Time;  time  is  musical  measuies.  Melancholy  locks  up  the 
the  soul  of  expression ;  without  correct  time  heart,  relaxes  all  our  motions,  and  the  same 
governed  by  a  judicious  and  well-informed  languor. is  felt  in  the  melodies  which  it  dic- 
Icader,  and  on  the  principles  of  an  animated  ^ates ;  but  when  grief  is  poignant,  or  great 
expression,  no  harmony  can  he  produced  conflicts  are  passing  in  the  mind,  speech  is 
that  will  in  the  least  degree  gratify  a  devo-  unequal !  it  moves  alternately  with  the  slow- 
tional  assembly,  or  assist  a  ohristian  audience  ness  of  the  Spondee  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
in  social  worsiiip.  Should  a  preacher  deliver  Byrrhic,  and  sometimes  suddenly  stops  short, 
his  sermon,  in  an  unanimated,  monotonous  as  fn  accompanied  recitative  ;  it  is  on  this 
manner,  not  varying  the  movement,  or  account  that  the  most  expressive  music,  or 
tjuantity,  or  tone  of  voice,  nor  even  observ-  at  least  the  most  passionate,  is  commonly 
iug  the  pauses — he  his  sermon  ever  so  good,  that  in  which  the  times  or  portions  of  each 
or  his  pronunciation  ever  so  exact  his  hear-  bar,  though  equal  iu  themselves,  are  the  most 
ers  might  sleep,  and  his  labour  he  lost.  So  unequally  divided  ;  whereas  the  image  ot 
the  best  psalm  may  be  sung  to  the  best  time,]  sleep,  of  repose,  of  peace  of  mind,  require 
and  every  note,  iu  the  several  parts,  be  but  small  exertion  of  voice,  and  are  naturally 
sounded  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  yet  painted  with  notes  of  equal  length,  which 
the  performance  have  little  interest  or  move  neither  quick  nor  slow. 

I'ilect.  riuU  performance  of  psalmody,  and  is  hoped  tliat  every  singer  will  study  the 
that  only,  is  entitled  to  be  called  goo»l,  in  various  beauties  of  expression ;  the  true  por- 
wliich  the  movement  (juantity,  and  tone  of  itamento,  or  conduct  ot  the  voice,  tree  from 
voice,  arc  well  adapted  to  the  general  suh-jj^i^  nasal  sounds  or  screaming  exertions;  a 
joct,  ami  so  varied  as  justly  to  express  lhe,!pvo|)er  pronunciation,  and  the  energetic  ex- 
iliilcpent  liiougiits,  sentiments,  and  passions.!' P**t*S25ion  ot  emphatical  wmrds ;  this  will  ren- 
This,  it  is  confessed,  is  an  attainment  of  nojjfl^^v  Ihe  tunes  used  in  our  churches,  when 
small  ditiiculty  :  and  requires  no  ordinary!|P*’®pcrly  performed,  with  true  pronunciation. 
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Hastings  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste,  could  we  tell  in  what  cases  the  Bounds  of 
Tlie  following  .emarks  ou  the  above  clas-  “"y  movement  should  be  suitained,  according 

sical  work,  have  appeared  in  the  Albany  be  uttered  in  the  style  Staccato,  we  should 
Gazette,  we  republish  them' with  much  satis-  thus  furnish  the  singer  of  sensibility,  per- 
faction,  and  most  cordially  unite,  with  the  haps  with  some  facilitiesfor  acquiring:  ex- 

writer,  in  the  appropriate  and  truly  deserv-  Pr«s»i«n  5  should  do  no  more  towards 

,  .  I  *  „  1  au  •  descrihinK  the  thing  itself,  than  if  we  had 

ed  encomiums  bestowed  therein.  .  ,  ^ 

said  nothing  respecting  it.  JNor  can  any 

Lditor  Luterpeiad.  written  instruction  be  relied  on  as  infallible 
The  last  number  of  the  North  .American  guides  to  the  artist;  for  every  one  will  readi- 
Review  contains  among  othiM*  interesting  ^y  perceive  that  such  qualities  as  we  have 
matter,  a  long  article  on  the  subject  o^  Mr.  above  enumerated,  must  be  perpetually  varyi 
Hastings’  dissertation  on  musical  taste.  As  according  to  circumstances,  and  like  the 
we  have  formerly  noticed  the  dissertation,  emotions  they  arerequired  to  excite,  they 
we  shall  now  content  ourselves  with  making  utay  exist  in  degreesthat  are  infinitely  va- 
a  few  extracts  from  the  h'eview. — Mb.  Gaz.  rious  and  indescribable.’  p.  46. 

“  We  have  long  wished  (says  the  reviewer)  To  these  just  remarks  we  will  barely 
that  some  eftbrt  iright  be  made  to  dittuse  add,  that  the  foundation  nf  expression  in 
more  extensively,  just  notions  of  the  princi*  singing,  as  vyell  as  in  reading  or  speaking, 
pal  ends  of  music,  and  the  means  by  which  must  be  laid  in  a  vivid  apprehension  ot  the 
they  may  be  attained.  It  was  gratifying  to  sentiments  to  he  expressed.  Every  shade  of  . 
learn  that  a  person  so  eminently  qualified  thought  must  be  appreciated,  as  if  it  were 
for  the  task  as  Mr.  Hastings,  was  making  the  the  production  of  his  own  mind — every  feeU 
desired  attempt,  and  tin?  result  of  his  labors  ing  adopted  as  his  own.  If  he  wishes  his 
more  than  answers  our  highest  anticipations,  music  to  warm  the  hearts  of  his  auditors,  it 
The  work  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  must  acquire  its  heat  in  his  own. 
the  first  treats  of  the  suhjact  of  taste  in  the  'Fhe' remarks  of  Mr.  H.  on  the  graces,  a  ’ 
execution  of  music  ;  the  second  of  taste  in  proper  selection  of  pieces  with  reference  to 
its  composition.  the  occasion  and  the  union  of  vocal  and  in- 

'fhe  qualities  of  good  singing  are  thus  enu-  stpumental  music,  are  equally  pertinent  with 
inerated  :  ‘  7  one,  intonation^  time.^  articula-  those  </n  expression  He  then  examines  the 
^ion,  accent,  emphasis^  expression,  and  the  various  arguments  for  having  the  singing  in 
graces.^  These  are  treated  in  their  order.”  religious  worship  conducted  by  the  congre- 
.\lter  noticing  several  particulars  the  re-  gation  jxt  large,  by  a  select  choir  alone,  or 
viewer  proceeded  thus  :  by  both  united.  The  object  of  music  as  a 

Excellence  of  tone,  intonation,  time,  ar-  part  of  religious  worship,  is  to  excite  a  pecu- 
ticulation,  accent,  and  emphasis,  necessary  Harity  and  uniformity  ot  feeling  among  the 
as  tliey  are  to  good  singing,  do  not  of  them-  audience — to  bring  their  mimls  into  a  fit 
selves  produce  it.  *  The  body  may  he  well  tone  for  the  ready  apprehension  and  recep- 
formed,  perfect  and  beautiful  in  its  organiz-  lion  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  discourse 
ation,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  life  and  ani-  <»f  psalm — to  abstract  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
malion.’  Expression  is  the  soul  of  music,  from  the  thousand  fantasies  that  sometimes 
All  other  good  qualities,  form  as  it  were,  the  intrude  themselves  and  call  oil  the  attention 
material  habitation  which  is  to  contain  this  — to  hreng  home  from  its  wanderings,  the 
etlierial  substance,  and  exhibit  its  powers,  mind  unsettled  and  disturbed,  and  to  prepare 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Hastings  remarks  as  it,  by  its  calming  influence,  to  unite  in  the 
follows:  'address  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  But  of 

^  If  it  be  hear  demanded  of  us  to  give  an  |these  important  ends  a  laig,»  part  of  our  as- 
adequate  description  of  tht  nature  of  expres-  Isemhlies  seem  to  have  not  th^.  least  notion, 
sion,  wfc  frankly  acknowledge  ourselves  They  consider  the  sing’'ig  rather  as  a  sort 
unequal  to  the  task.  Were  we  to  lueiition  of  drop-scene  between  the  acts  of  worship,, 
boldness  of  tone  in  spirited  narration,  which  has  notlrng  io^do  with  the  general 
mildness  of  tone  in  invitation,  were  we  to  subject ;  but  is.  presented  h..reVy.  for  their 
imiicate  the  pathetic  accent  by  a  gradual!  amusement  and  relaxation  P.ll,t~eotherei- 
swell  SLUil  diminish  that  of  pride,  boasting,  or\\ei'C\s2S  can  he  resumed.  I’he  onlj,  \way  ta 
irony,  by  the  sudden  swell  and  abrupt  ter-  correct  these  erroneous  noti»;ris  is  ^  have 
inination  of  a  tone— were  we  to  allude  to  music  produce  its  legitimate  effects,  and  to 
the  loudness,  or  softness,  slowness  or  rapidi-  clo  this,  we  unhesitatingly  say  vvlth  Mr.  H. 

ty  vigor  or  delicacy  of  a  movement  ;  or  lit  must  bo  confined  princ/itj  at  lervt'to  a 
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choir.  Granting  that  purity  of  tone,  accura¬ 
cy  of  intonation  ami  pronunciation  can  pre- 
tail,  where  those  who  sing  are  scattered 
tlirough  a  whole  congregation — which,  how¬ 
ever,  so  long  as  the  unlearned  and  self  con¬ 
ceited  can  unite  their  voices  with  the  rest, 
secure  in  a  great  measure  from  detection, 
we  believe  impossible — there  can  be  no  eor- 
pression.  This  requires  a  unity  of  feeling 
and  action,  which  in  such  circumstances,  is! 
wholly  unattainable  | 

Under  the  head  of  taste  in  composition, I 
the  reviewer  remarks  as  follows :  | 

“It  is  not  the  guttural  monotone  of  the, 
war  song,  but  its  movement,  which  breaks  up 
the  ice  of  apathy  naturally  existing  in  the! 
breast  of  the  Indian,  and  arouses  his  slum¬ 
bering -energies.  It  is  not  the  obtuse  sound 
of  the  ^spirit  stirring  drum,’  but  its  strongly 
marked  rhythm^  which  gives  elasticity  to  the 
step  of  the  soldier,  and  produces  that  reck¬ 
lessness  of  danger  with  which  he  rushes  upon 
the  bayonets  of  his  adversaries.  Even  where 
the  power  of  sound  and  rhythm  are  united, 
it  often  happens  that  the  latter  predominates, 
it  is  the  measure  far  more  than  the  (jualities 
of  the  sounds,  which  in  festive  music  gives 
lightness  to  the  heel  of  the  dancer.  Here 
lies  the  secret  of  the  fascinating  power  of  the 
music,  that  for  so  long  a  period  prevailed  in 
our  country.  The  ear  was  ever  titillated 
with  the  rippling  of  its  movement,  which, 
though  of  inferior  quality,  was  readily  felt 
and  understood ;  while  the  feeble  harmony 
which  accompanied  it,  produced  no  other  ef¬ 
fect  than  to  soften  down  in  a  small  degree 
that  of  the  rhythm,  and  thus  partially  to  en¬ 
title  the  whole  to  the  name  of  sacred  music, 
when  otherwise  it  would  have  been  obvious¬ 
ly  festive  or  martial.  The  power  of  its 
rhythm  was  also  heightened  by  its  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  almost  an  equal  degree  in  every! 
part  of  the  score. — When  then  foreign  com¬ 
positions,  whose  merit  lay  more  especially 
in  their  chords,  were  sung  in  such  a  defec¬ 
tive  manner  that  the  power  of  these  was  un-^ 
felt,  there  was  little  left  to  interest  any  one, 
and  particularly  those  whose  taste  w'as  less 
refined.  If  the  composer  would  produce  the 
highest  effect,  he  must  not  only  know  the' 
power  of  the  chords  he  is  to  use,  and  the' 
proper  kind  of  rhythm  demanded  by  his! 
theme  ;  but  he  must  so  adjust  them  as  that! 
both  may  operate  together,  and  neither  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  auditor  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  other.  The  necessity  of  a 
constant  regard  to  this,  not  only  in  reference 
to  chords  and  rhythm  but  to  figure  and  imi¬ 
tation,  is  pointed  out  by  our  author  in  a 
manner  equally  discriminating  and  beautiful. 


“  The  progress  of  music  must  ever  be  sIowj 
such  is  the  delic*  e  and  intangible  nature  of 
its  elements,  so  evanescent  its  effects,  that  a 
nation  must  have  reached'a  very  advanced 
! stage  in  refinement,  before  they  can  be  ap- 
!  predated  and  defined.  The  power  of  rhythm 
or  movement  is  easily  felt,  and  this  is  ever 
the  first  step  in  the  art.  The  accompanying 
of  this  with  a  succession  of  musical  intervals 
is  the  next,  nor  is  the  transition  from  the 
former  station  to  the  latter  a  very  difficult 
one ;  but  this  is  yet  far  removed  from  what 
can  properly  be  called  melody.  There  must 
be  a  relation  between  the  successive  inter¬ 
vals  ;  the  ideas  must  all  tend  to  produce 
some  one  feeling,  or  the  composition  is  not 
worthy  of  that  appellation.  Without  this 
relation,  though  ihe  ideas  may  produce 
pleasant  sensations,  they  excite  no  emotion. 
Like  the  gay  colours  and  fantastic  forms 
sometimes  exhibited  by  the  clouds  as  the  sun 
is  setting,  they  are  beautiful,  but  they  mean 
nothing.  They  must  be  properly  combined 
like  the  colours,  and  the  light  and  shade  of 
historical  painting,  before  they  can  aw'aken 
the  imagination  and  produce  any  definite 
emotion  in  the  soul.  A  great  deficiency  in 
this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  countries  where 
music  has  not  been  highly  cultivated.  In 
the  music  of  the  Chinese,  so  far  as  we  can 
•udge  from  the  specimens  of  their  composi¬ 
tions  which  we  have  seen,  and  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  we  find  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this.  Here  and  there  will  be  found  two 
or  three  ideas  somewhat  related  ;  but  gener¬ 
ally  a  complete  confusion  prevails,  which  is 
well  characterised  by  the  term  2ri/(/ness— an 
epithet  often  applied  to  these  irregular  airs. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  express 
a  high  admiration  of  such  productions;  but  it 
is  indicative  of  a  taste  for  music  much  like 
that,  which  would  prefer  the  broken  and  half- 
formed  sentences  of  a  child  to  those  of  a 
Goldsmith,  or  the  incoherent  ravings  of  a 
maniac  to  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.” 

The  following  are  the  concluding  remarks  : 

“  We  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  H.  with 
wishing  that  his  book  may  produce  all  the 
good  effects  on  society,  at  which  it  aims. 
We  have  been  gratified  with  its  perusal,  ami 
j  while  we  have  found  much  to  praise,  we  have 
seen  little  that  is  exceptionable.  The  first 
part  may  be  considered  as  a  text  book,  with 
which  every  instructor  should  be  perfectly 
familiar  and  every  sentence  of  which  should 
be  illustrated  and  enforced  before  his  pupils. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  too  from  a  perusal  of 
what  treats  of  composition,  that  Mr.  H.  con¬ 
siders  it  no  easy  task  to  write  good  music, 
and  that  the  composer  must  he  a  person  ot 
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no  ordinary  attainments.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr.  H.  has  treated  the  subject  deserves 
special  commendation.  There  are  many  ob¬ 
vious  difficulties  in  writinj;  a  work  of  this 
sort,  which  may  be  fitted  for  general  circu¬ 
lation  ;  hut  Mr.  II.  has  surmounted  these  ob¬ 
stacles,  with  singular  felicity  ;  and  the  theo¬ 
retic  musician,  the  uninstructed  singer,  and 
the  man  of  taste,  who  cannot  singatall,  may 
read  and  understand  almost  the  whole  of  it, 
and  receive  both  pleasure  and  benefit  from 
its  perusal.” 

J  From  iht  Portland  Argus. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  SOCIETy’s 
CONCERT  OF  SACRED  MUSIC, 

The  Beethoven  Society,  on  Friday  Even¬ 
ing,  gave  their  first  Sacred  Concert  of  a 
regular  series,  intended  for  the  ensuing  sea¬ 
son. 

VVe  have  never,  on  an^  former  occasion, 
witnessed  a  performance  in  this  town,  which 
went  oft'  with  more  eclat.  While  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is,  in  this  section  of  our 
State,  no  dearth  of  musical  talent,  nor  yet 
destitution  of  taste,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
both  are  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  sacred  music  are 
yet  unrevealed.  Thousands  of  souls  have 
never  yet  felt  its  sweetest  harmonies,  nor 
have  been  roused  by  its  sublimest  strains. 
This  science  has  called  forth  the  powers  of 
the  most  exalted  genius,  and  as  yet,  a  small 
portion  of  the  community  have  comparative¬ 
ly  felt,  even  the  feeblest  conception  of  its 
grandeur  and  snblimit3^ 

The  selections  made  for  this  Evening, 
were  both  chaste  and  classical,  and  if  the 
order  of  performance  had  in  some  instances 
been  reversed,  by  placing  Haydn  and  Han¬ 
del’s  compositions  at  the  close  of  each  part, 
a  greater  effect  would  have  been  produced, 
and  the  audience  have  felt  the  force  of  a 
more  appropriate  succession.  The  first  part 
commenced  with  Handel’s  Solo  and  Chorus, 
‘‘  Rejoice^  0  Judah  this  solo  is  intended 
to  he  performed  in  a  Cantabile  style,  and 
ought  always  to  he  given  with  spirit,  while 
the  Chorus  should  he  animated,  the  utter¬ 
ance  distinct,  full  and  articulate.  Haydn’s 
truly  effective  and  majestic  Chorus,  “  The 
Heavens  are  telling.^'^^  from  the  Oratorio  of 
the  Creation,  succeeded  ;  and  was  performed 
much  beyond  expectation,  particularly  when 
've  take  into  consideration,  that  a  full  Or¬ 
chestra  accompaniment  is  indispensibly  re¬ 
quisite,  to  perform  this  renowned  author^'s 
compositions.  An  accelerated  movement 


would  have  improved  its  style  of  execution. 
“  Praise  the  Lord,,  O  my  sou/,”  an  anthem  by 
Chappie,  unfortunately  succeeded  the  chorus 
by  Haydn. — The  compositions  of  the  former, 
do  not  rank  above  mediocrity,  and  succeed¬ 
ing  so  classical  an  author  as  the  latter,  the 
effect  was  more  easily  conceived  than  de¬ 
scribed.  “  Oive  the  L^rd  the  honor  due^*  is 
a  most  pleasing  duett,  by  Kent,  and  niost 
happily  contrasted  the  preceding  anthem,  by 
Chappie.  Avison’s  Sound  the  loud  Tim- 
hrel^'^"'  is  a  popular  trio  and  chorus;  it  was 
given  with  spirit  and  repeated  with  increased 
effect.  After  which  the  first  part  closed 
with  a  solo  and  chorus  from  the  Dettingen 
Te-Deum,  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory 
Its  performance  would  have  been  improved, 
by  being  given  in  a  more  impassioned  man¬ 
ner. 

The  second  part  opened  with  Bishop’s 
Semi-Chorus,  ‘‘  He  sees  and  he  beiievesP'^^ 
This  expressive  composition  was  performed 
with  discrimination  and  taste,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Handel’s  “  O  lovely  peace^’^^  a 
duett  which  ought  to  have  been  sustained  by 
Soprano  voices.  It  is  a  pastorale,  and  its 
character  light,  airy  and  cheerful.  “  Sound 
an  alarm^^^  was  twice  performed.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  we  witnessed  an  attempt  to  execute 
this  fine  passage  of  Handel,  by  an  executant, 
whose  capacity  of  voice,  was  not  equal  to 
reach  the  compass  of  this  highly  impassioned 
solo.  Our  feelings,  however,  were  in  some 
degree  relieved  by  the  succeeding  chorus, 
“  Lift  up  your  heads,.  This  Evening’s  exhi¬ 
bition  concluded  with  King’s  Hallelujah.^^^ 
from  the  Oratorio  of  “  The  Inter cessionP^  A 
repetition  of  this  last  piece,  would  have  been 
received  with  complacency,  and  have  con¬ 
siderably  added  to  the  attraction  of  this  pri¬ 
mary  exhibition. 

The  Beethoven  Society  deserve  encour¬ 
agement  for  their  laudable  and  truly  praise^ 
worthy  exertions,  in  improving  .the  stjle,  cor¬ 
recting  the  taste,  and  by  practising  those 
compositions  which  rank  above  plain  psalmo- 
:  dy.  Such  endeavors  ought  to  be  cherished, 
they  give  a  zest,  and  infuse  among  amateurs 
a  general  spirit  of  emulation.  Performances 
'  of  the  above  stamp,  are  of  a  highly  respecta- 
I  ble  character,  and  are  entitled  to  a  dignified 
regard.  In  whatever  light  this  subject  U 
j  viewed,  w’e  cannot  but  earnestly  intreat  the 
Clerical  part  of  the  communit}^  to  patronize 
such  undertakings.  Sacred  Music  of  the 
j  higher  style  of  composition,  is  entitled  to  a 
I  primary  consideration,  as  it  affords  opportu- 
jnities  of  improvements  for  training  pupils  to 
I  hear  a  part  in  this  most  sublime  employment, 
praise  to  GodP  EUTERPE. 
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OF  TPiE  GRACES. 


There  is  a  charm  in  what  may  he  termed 
the  superficial  qualities  of  style,  that  i?  pecu¬ 
liarly  g^rateful  to  the  unciiltivatefl  ear.  liow- 
ever  different  the  taste  of  individuals  may  be 
in  relation  to  the  particular  selection  and 
employment  of  these  qualities,  and  however 
unable  we  may  be  to  make  them  the  subjects 
of  successful  speculation,  we  are  yet  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  the  almost  entire  universality 
of  their  influence.  Many,  even  among  prac¬ 
tical  musicians  and  amateurs,  seem  to  derive 
their  highest  enjoyment  from  them  ;  and  so 
very  diflicult  is  it  to  deal  with  public  senti¬ 
ment,  that  were  we  to  speak  in  favor  of  di¬ 
minishing  this  source  of  enjoyment,  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  should  escape  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  deficiency  in  taste.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood,  then,  before  we  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion  of  this  subject,  that  we  ourselves  are  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  we  have  now  al¬ 
luded  to:  and  we  readily  admit,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  are  capable  of 
producing  very  important  and  desirable  et- 
fects. 

Hut  if  in  serious  song  tlie  musical  orator 
truly  feels  his  subject,  and  wishes  his  auditors 
also  to  feel  it,  how  can  he  expect  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  object,  by  an  almost  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  superficial  and  ornamental  quali¬ 
ties  of  style?  Shall  his  manner  be  elegantly 
or  curunisUj  pathetic^  frivolously  sublime  or 
'a)himsically  beautiful  ?  The  pious  Christian 
at  the  altar,  asks  for  sentiment  and  feeling; 
the  patriot  asks  for  enthusiastic  recollections 
of  the  days  of  other  times;  and  even  the 
pampered  amateur,  whose  jaded  sensibility 
may  compel  him  to  feed  on  luxurious  super¬ 
fluities,  must  sometimes  find  himself  gorged 
where  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  plainer  and 
more  wholesome  diet. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  real 
use  of  florid  embellishments  of  song?  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  they  are  in  any  manner  to  make 
their  appeal  to  us  as  rational  and  sentient  be 
ings — if  they  are  not,  indeed,  to  deprive  the 
art  of  musifk  of  its  chief  excellence,  its  high¬ 
est  aim — they  should  he  restricted  by  prin¬ 
ciples  analagous  to  those  that  regulate  the 
use  of  figurative  language  in  poetry  and  ora¬ 
tory  :  for  these  principles  are  founded  on 
common  sense  and  universal  experience.  Mu¬ 
sical  embellishments  may,  like  figures,  be 
made  to  illustrate  and  beautify,  but  not  to 
create  subject :  and  he  who  Rtoop«  to  pre- 


isent  them  to  us  as  the  best  that  he  has  to 
offer,  must  infallibly  descend  from  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  sentiment. 

Figures  should  be  appropriate,  and  appar¬ 
ently  unsought  for.  Elegant  figures  have 
been  found  to  flourish  most  in  the  regions  of 
the  beautiful^  and  bold  and  striking  ones  in 
those  of  the  pathetic  and  sublime.  T’he  filain 
didactic  or  narrative  style,  scarcely  admits  of 
any  figures  at  all.  When  dwelling  on  the 
I  beauties  of  a  landscape,  for  instance,  we  do 
not  wish  to  contem[)lale  an  earthquake  or  a 
bursting  volcano :  and  w  hen  these  sublime 
objects  have  once  taken  possession  of  us,  we 
are  as  little  prepared  to  relish  the  beauties 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Much  less  can 
we  listen  with  patience,  when  a  poetical  nar¬ 
rator  of  some  plain  and  simple  matters  of 
fact,  endeiu’ors  to  work  them  up  into  vapid 
conceits  as  he  proceeefs. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  figures  are  appro¬ 
priate  in  their  kind.  They  should  also  be 
I  sparingly  used.  Even  in  the  beautiful.,  there 
|mjiy  he  too  great  a  profusion  of  ornament. 
He  who  in  this  respect  “  oversteps  the  modesty 
of  naturef'  leads  us  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his 
feelings,  and  consequently  to  withhold  from 
him  the  homage  of  our  sympathies. 

Would  our  vocalists  be  influenced,  in  some 
measure  by  such  principles  as  these,  we 
might  soon  expect  to  see  a  reformation  in 
sentiment.  We  cannot  so  far  dcsctnd  to  par¬ 
ticulars,  in  this  place,  as  to  specify  the  dif¬ 
ferent  graces  of  musick.  Nor  is  this  at  all 
necessary,  if  our  theory  respecting  them  is 
correct ;  for  like  figures  of  speech,  they  no 
sooner  become  common  than  they  lose  tlieir 
interest.  Though  important  to  the  art,  they 
are  yet  of  too  adventitious  a  nature  to  make 
their  individual  appearance  in  an  elementary 
dissertation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  trills.,  slides.,  turns.,  springs.,  flourishes^ 
\varwtions.,  adlibitums.,  cadenzas.,  and  the  whole 
jclass  of  superficial  embellishments  of  song, 
that,  though  the  vocalist  must  necessarily 
have  some  reference  to  public  taste,  he 
jshould  rather  study  chasteness  than  profusion. 
If  he  must  err,  let  him  do  so  in  favor  of  sen¬ 
timent,  rather  than  sound.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add,  that  the  vocalist  should  also  have 
reference  to  the  composer's  style  of  design¬ 


ing,  in  relation  to  embellishments.  vSome 
solos  require  more  simplicity  than  others  ; 
'and  less  liberties  are  always  to  be  taken  in 
tluels,  trios  and  choruses,  than  in  solos,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  singing  in  concert. 
Important  as  this  rule  is,  it  is  too  often  over¬ 
looked  by  inferior  performers. 
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SINGING  STONES. 

A  Tew  days  since  a  party  of  gen(lemen|] 
from  *his  village  rode  to  the  celebrated  Klin- 
o-lobcrg  or  singing  v  dlcy,  about  three  miles 
from  this  place.  Although  our  expectations 
“iverc  very  highly  raised  by  the  reports  which 
we  had  had  heard,  still  they  were  realized  on 
our  ai^rival  there.  A  large  and  irregular 
mass  of  ill  shaped  stones  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  our  view  at  first.  They  appear  to 
have  been  thrown  together  by  some  terrible 
convuision  of  nature.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  stones,  probably  at  some  former  peri¬ 
od  a  volcanic  eruption  must  have  taken  place 
here.  15y  striking  Qn  the  stones,  the  mo«i 


LORD  MANSFIELD. 

Lord  Mansfield  examining  a  man,  who  was 
a  witness  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  asked 
him  what  he  knew  of  the  defendant?  ‘O,  my 
lord.  1  knew  him;  1  was  up  to  him  V  says 
his  lordship,  ‘  what  do  you  mean  by  being  up 
to  him  ?  ‘  Mean  my  lord  r  why  1  was  down 
upon  him !’  ‘  Up  to  him,  and  down  upon  him,’ 
says  his  lordship,  turning  to  counsellor  Dun- 
ining,  ‘■what  does  the  fellow  mean?’  Why,  I 
Imean  my  lord,  as  deep  as  he  thought  himself, 
I  stPgg’d  hfm !’  ‘  I  cannot  conceive,  friend, 
says  his  lordship,  ‘  what  you  mean  by  this 
sort  of  language,  I  do  not  understand  it.’ 

Not  understand  it  5’  rejoined  the  fellow,  with 


variable  sounds  imaginable  are  produced.llsurprise,  ‘  Lord,  what  njlat  you  must  be.’ 
The  chime  of  the  finest  bells  in  the  worldil  _ ^ 


could  not  exceed  in  variety  the  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  here — from  the  most  sonorous  bass,  to 
the  most  delicate  air,  the  gradation  is  beauti¬ 
fully  fine.  Near  the  Klingleberg  there  is  a 
considerable  cave,  which  extends  some  dis¬ 
tance  under  the  rocks,  and  is  really  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious..  Many  visitors 
liereloforb  have  been  to  to  this  place,  but  of 
late  1  understand  it  has  been  almost  desert¬ 
ed: — When  the  inhabitants  of  our  county  are 
.much  troubled  to  kill  time,  1  am  of  opinion 
that  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  county  that 
would  better  compensate  the  traveller  thun  a 
visit  to  this  celebrated  singing  valley. 

Penn.  Paper. 


MADAME  CATALANl. 

The  lovers  of  melody  will  regret  to  hearl 
that  letters  arc  received  from  Madame  Cata- 
lani,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Henry 
Harris  to  perform  thirty  nights  at  the  Thea¬ 
tre  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Bochsa, 
for  the  London  Concerts  during  Lent,  stating 
that  she  had  suddenly  been  seized  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  fever  and  inflamation,  that  totally  disabled 
her  from  coming  to  England,  and  that  she! 
must  remain  in  Italy  during  the  winter. — 
These  letters  were  accompanied  by  a  certi¬ 
ficate  signed  by  Madame  Catalani’s  Physician 
verifying  the  statement. — Morning  Chronicle. 


ARTIFICE. 

A  lady,  to  whom  a  painter  had  promised 
the  best  picture  in  his  collection,  knew  not 
which  to  take,  and  hit  upon  this  stratagem: — 
She  sent  a  person  to  the  painter,  who  was 
from  home,  to  tell  him  that  his  house  was  on 
fire.  ‘  Take  care  of  my  Cleopatra,’  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  artist.  The  next  day  the  lady  sent 
-for  the  Cleopatra. 


WELCH  BARDS. 

The  Congress  of  Bards  this  year  is  to  be 
held  at  Brecon,  being  in  that  divsion  of  the 
principality  called  Gwent.  \Vc  understand 
that  there  have  been  sent  in  already  six  odes, 
twelve  poems,  and  fifty  englynion,  (or  stanz¬ 
as.)  as  candidates  for  the  prizes.  The  con¬ 
test  for  the  silver  harp  is  to  take  place  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Eisteddfod.  Sir  C. 
Morgan,  Bart,  is  to  preside  on  this  occasion, 
and  we  hear  that  his  hospitable  mansion  is  to 
be  the  scene  of  great  festivity. 


THE  HIBERNIAN. 

An  Irishman,'some  years  ago,  attending  the 
University  of  Edinbnrgh,  waited  upon  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  German 
tlute,  desiring  to  know  on  what  terms  he 
would  give  him  a  few  lessons  ;  the  llute-play- 
er  informed  him,  that  he  generally  charged 
two  guineas  for  the  first  month,  and  one  gui¬ 
nea  for  the  second.  ^  Then,  by  my  soul,’  re¬ 
plied  the  cunning  Hibernian,  ‘  I’ll  come  the 
accond  month. 


DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR. 

A  debtor  who  bad  obtained  a  cessio  bonontm 
at  a  prodigious  expence,  from  the  opposition 
to  the  measure  on  the  part  of  his  creditors, 
was  asked,  same  day  on  which  the  final  sen¬ 
tence  was  given  in  his  favour,  if  he  had  gain¬ 
ed  his  cause  ?  ‘  Yes,’  said  the  debtor,  ‘  I 
jhave  obtained  the  cessio,  but  the  lawyers  got 
the  bonontm  /’ 

j  _ 

I  A  Scotch  peasant  being  ridiculed  for  bis 
ibad  singing,  replied,  ‘^Mt’s  a  far  gate  awteen 
|here  and  heaven  ;  \’  miric  so^mds  well  V  the 
'distance.'’ 
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OURSELVES.  I 

I 

The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  December  num- 
her  of  “  THE  EUTERPE! AD,”  rt/ferrf/  us  the  o/>-j 
portunity  of  furnishing  our  readers^  with  a  paper  of 
superior  quatity.  ^ 


iDteodln^  our  compliments  to  the  Palions  of  the 
Euterpeiad  at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year, 
we  shall  presume  on  the  privilege  which  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  general  custom,  as  well  as  past  experi¬ 
ence,  to  offer  a  few  cursory  remarks  which  suggest 
themselves  at  this  crisis. 

On  a  review  of  our  publication,  which  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  w’e  have  to  observe,  that  our  support 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  our  labours,  but, 
while  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  the  patron¬ 
age  with  which  we  are  honoured,  we  still  indulge 
the  hope,  that  our  circulation  will  be  more  exten¬ 
sive,  and  that  ‘we  may  receive  such  assistance  as 
will  enrich  our  columns  with  original  matter,  and 
add  to  its  variety  and  character. 

Late  experience  has  convinced  us  of  the  general 
acceptation  and  preference  given  to  our  present 
form,  as  well  as  time  of  issue ;  resting  therefore  our 
expectations  upon  an  increased  patronage,  vw*  flat¬ 
ter  ourselves,  our  patrons  will  be  satisfied  with  our 
conditions  and  price  (being  much  reduced)  and  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  our  reasonable  desires,  by  the  requiring 
Payment  in  advance,  Tiro  dollars  per  Annum,  from 
all  persons  who  are  not  residents  in  this  city. 

With  this  hope,  w'-  return  our  acknowledgements 
for  past  favors,  and  witli  renewed  vigour,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  our  exertions  to  merit  approbation. 

JOHN  R.  PARKER, 

Euterpeiad  Office,  ^  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

A'b.  7  JMcrchatil's  IiaU.  ^ 

Jan.  I,  ') 


MR.  PHILIPPS. 

'  This  classic  vocalist  has  again  visited  our  metrop¬ 
olis,  and  appeared  in  several  of  the  most  popular 
operas,  with  undiminished  eclat,  we  have  never, 
on  any  former  occasion,  heard  this  gentleman  with 
more  effect.  It  is  Mr.  Philipps’  good  fortune  to 
combine  the  perfections  of  the  scholar  and  the  mu¬ 
sician.  In  this  refined  age  such  accomplishments 
are  still  uncommon,  he  possesses  the  attribute  of 
a  stern  cast  of  thought,  or  of  a  still  more  stern  abs¬ 
traction,  to  reject  the  beauties  and  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  a  syren  who  solicits  the  heart  with  such 
grace,  such 'tenderness,  such  sweetness  ;  who  prom* 

I  ises  a  relaxation  to  innocent,  who  steeps  the  senses 
I  in  such  enchanting  forgetfulness,  wha,  at  pleasure, 
elevates  the  soul  to  the  rapture  of  adoration,  or 
sinks  it  to  the  thrilling  languor  of  a  delicious  and 
touching  sensibility.  His  deep  skill  in  the  science, 
is  evidently  more  and  more  conspicuous,  the  power 
jof  instruments,  the  nature  and  practice  of  acccom- 
ipaniment,  the  arrangements  of  an  Orchestra,  and 
jihe  construction  of  harmonies,  he  is  theoretically 
haand  practTcally  acquainted  with. 

Mr.  Philipps  realizes  an  image  of  perfection  in 
the  vocal  art,  which  we  had  begun  to  think  was 
visionary,  and  not  to  be  found  but  in  the  hopeless 
contemplation  of  ideal  possibility.  ‘  His  singing  as¬ 
sures,  us  that  the  chastity,  of  taste,  the  manly  elo¬ 
quence  of  English  elocution,  and  the  genuine  pathos 
of  English  expression,  may  be  combined  with  the 
purity  and  sweetness  of  Italian  toue,  and  the  grace' 
of  Italian  execution. 

The  delivery  of  his  lectures  was  earnestly  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  part  of  the  musical  community,  the 
favourable  impression  they  made  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  induced  an  eagerness,  which  a  repetition 
alone  could  satisfy.  To  all  who  professed  to  ad¬ 
mire,  and  especially  the  practitioners  of  the  art, 
they  w’ere  highly  instructive,  useful,  and  amusing. 
We  have,  in  a  former  number  of  our  work,  given  an 
analysis  of  their  contents,  wherein  we  embraced 
j  the  principal  topics  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Philipps  in 
jjhis  improved  system,  w'e  were  however,  inadequate 
Ijto  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  the  subjects,  pour- 
Ijtraycd  by  the  Lecturer  in  his  spirited  aud  classical 
j'style.  .The  light  and  pleasing  intermixture  of  pre- 
j  eept  and  example,  rule  and  ilhistr.itiou  in  rapid  al. 
I  ternation,  combined  elegant  amusenieut  with  solid 
I  instruction. 


11  SECOND  ORATORIO. 

• » 

1:  The  Handel  and  Haydn  i^cicty  gave  their  Sec- 
j  ’ond  Oratorio  of  a  regular  course,  on  Tuesday  even- 
Ijing  the  9th  inst.  The  selections  on  this  occasion, 


1 


I 


Bl 


B 


THE  EUTERPEIAD.  lOl 

were  chaste  and  classical.  In  oui  last  number,  we  brought  to  perfectiou,  very  little  advances  have 
made  a  few  remarks  upon  taste.  In  pursuing  this  been  made  in  musical  typography,  in  this  instance 
subject,  we  are  induced  to  quote  the  following  pas-  an  attempt  has  been  rendered  successful,  by  a  very 
sage  from  a  learned  author  of  high  rank  in  the  mu-  neat  and  handsome  Stereotype,  with  the  additional 
sical  world.  ^  number  of  new  characters  in  the  typo- 

“  The  art  of  poetry  and  music  are  doubtless  graphic  department, 
both  of  them  oT  considerable  extent;  the  rules  We  wish  the  proprietors  every  success  in  this 
and  numeregulations  of  their  union  therefore,  if  novel  undertaking,  and  make  no  doubt  the  book 
equally  pursued,  could  not  but  be  equally  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  for  whona  it  is  in- 
rous.  However,  as  the  chief  of  their  laws  and  pre-  tended, 
cepts  are  ultimately  derived  from  taste,  nr  from  the  ! — 


dictates  of  an  improved  susceptible  and  ingenious  DYER’S  EDITION  OF  ANTHEMS 

mind,  that  taste  may,  with  many,  supersede  the  ,  ^  ,  ,, 

’  .  .  In  our  ^lovember  number,  we  noticed  the  publi- 

necessity  of  detailing  the  preceptive  minutia  of  this  .*  r  ^  r  j  •  v  n/r  c  ■» 
^  .  cation  of  a  volume  of  sacred  music  by  Mr.  Samuel 

alliance,  and,  bv  adverting  to  a  few  considerations,  .  t>  w  u-  u  l  l  j 

’  ’  ’  **  ’  L)ycr,  at  Baltimore,  since  which,  we  have  had  an 


conduct  itself  with  due  address  to  the  most  refined 
of  its  preceptive  conclusions. 


opportunity  of  examining  the  second  effusion  of  this 
erudite  gentleman.  This  work  has  been  compiled 


There  is  a  train  of  thought  and  complexion  of  ,  j  »  •  j 

°  *  ,  from  European  and  American  productions,  with 

language,  peculiar  to  every  subject  and  situation  r\  u 

®  ,  sound  judgement  and  refined  taste.  Mr.  Dyer  has. 


of  mind  ;  and  these  two  constituent  ingredients  •  jj-,-  *  .u  .*  •  *  •  j 

^  ID  addition  to  the  scientific  instructions  contained 

every  composer  should  endeavour  to  display  in  their  ...  •  .  j  in.  i  •  i  i  .  i.  i- 

•'  *  therein,  introduced  Biographical  sketches  of  the 

be.t  a.)d  fittest  appearance.  He  should  not  only  distin-uished  musical 

take  care  to  be  right  in  the^kind  of  ideas,  and  in 

the  mode  of  expressing  them,  but  attend  to  every  '  n  «*  r  *  •  r  n  i 

®  *  *  T  his  collection  of  pieces  are  in  full  vocal  score, 

inferior  particular  which  can  affect  the  most  deli-  ...  .  .  i  •  »  »  n  r  a-  l 

with,  appropriate  symphonies,  Ac,  &c.  all  of  which 

cate  ear  ;  and  endeavour  to  give  the  ccllocutionl  ,  .  ^  j  •  .a*  *  .  j  .a  . 

*  .  °  i  have  been  performed  in  this  country,  and  their  me- 

of  his  language  beauties,  that  are  chaste  and  new,  r  n  .  .  j  a  •  •  .  .  i  .. 

®  ®  ’  ’!  nts  fully  tested,  as  being  appropriate  to  nearly  all 

and  such  as,  by  an  uodennable  magic,  would  notj  ,,  ,  i  •  u  h  .•  r 

'  ^  °  I  the  several  occasions  which  call  tor  a  perforosance 

fail  to  arrest  and  charm  the  attention  of  his;  r  i  *  *  ai  .*  i  i-  .* 

;  of  select  pieces.  Also,  particular  directions  as  to 

the  manner  and  style  of  performance,  are  attached 

to  nearly  every  individual  peice.  Mr.  Dyft*  ap- 

THE  METHODIST.  HARMONIST.  '’‘‘’““I*: 

hts  publication  worthy  of  patronage.  \>  e  have  no 
On  a  former  occasion  we  noticed  the  intended  hesitation  in  rendering  it  our  best  wishes,  and  ear- 
publication  of  a  Singing  Book  under  the  above  title,  uestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  sacred  harmony. 

Churches  in  t’-is  country;  we  have  lately  been  fav- 


fail  to  arrest  and  charm  the  attention  of  his 
hearer.” 


THE  METHODIST-  HARMONIST. 


cured  with  a  copy  for  our  acceptance.  This  book 
is  a  compilation  from  the  following  authors,  viz. 
Arne,  Addington,  Arnoki,  Boyce,  Croft,  Coombs, 
Callcott,  Clark,  Dalmer,  Knap,  Lockhart,  Leach, 


HAYDN’S  CREATION. 

This  chef  d’ouvre  of  the  immortal  bard,  is  now 
in  rehearsal  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 


Milgrove,  Miller,  Read,  Swan,  Smith  and  many  this  City,  and  is  intended  to  be  performed  entire, 
others.  Of  the  selections  made  from  these  authors  course  of  a  few  days.  This  Oratorio  has 

a  far  greater  portion  appears  to  have  been  elicited  performed  in  Baltimore  and  I  hiladelphia,  and 

from  Leach,  whose  compositions  have  generally  was  performed  entire  in  this  city,  tea  years  ago,  at 
been  approved  of.  We  however  must  dissent  in  ^  Chapel,  in  School-Street. 

the  propriety  of  selecting  such  a  style  of  psalmody,  - - 

as  Bridgewater,  Lenox,  and  some  others,  as  par-  HAV’ERIIIIjL  SINGING  SOCIETY, 

taking  too  much  of  the  peudulum  style  of  music,  The  following  Gentlemen  have  been  chosen  offi- 
uor  can  we  acquiesce  in  some  instances,  in  the  a-  Society  at  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

daptation  of  Ihe  sente  lo  the  sound,  we  arc  how-  |,,,  .p  y  I’residcnt.  Cnpt.-  Stephen  Adams, 


ever,  not  disposed  to  be  too  fastidious,  but  wis.h  the  1st.  Chorister.  Mr.  Sylvester  T.  Goss,  2d.  Choris- 
compilcrs  had  rendered  the  harmonies  of  some  tunes  ^I*"*  Henrv  Towle,  3d.  Chorister.  Mr,  Sam- 

rather  more  palatable  to  the  taste  of  the  present  f  .•‘"l  S.  LaJri,  Secretary. 

,  fT»A  .  r  s  •  1  .  John.  A.  l.add,  Treasurer  and  Dep.  Secretary, 

nay.  The  execution  of  this  work  is  neat,  and  the  George  Wofjdwaril,  Esq.  Mr.  Sylvester  T.  Goss, 

paper  good,  while  other  kinds  of  printing  have  been  (.‘apt.  Stephon  AJh  ii«,  Executive  Committee. 
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A  CHItiSTMAS  OOK. 

Joiu  every  heart  with  heav’uly  mirth, 

To  sing  our  great  Redeemer’s  birth  ; 

Let  all  our  voices  praise  Ilis  name, 

Willie  worlds  a  Saviour’s  worth  proclaim. 

No  common  subject  claims  our  joy, 

Celestial  hopes  our  thoughts  employ  ; 

Grant  us,  O,  Prince  of  Light,  thy  smile, 

Which  leads  to  truths  that  ne’er  beguile. 

Kesounding  anthems  let  us  raise. 

And  fill  his  temple  with  our  praise.  • 

O,  may  our  souls  this  day  be  giv’u 
To  Him  who  rules  o’er  earth  and  heav’ii. 

Teach  us,  O  Lamb  of  Peace,  to  find 
The  fount  whence  springs  pure  peace  of  mind  ! 
O,  saving  spirit  from  above 
Vouchsafe  to  feel  our  humble  love. 

Bestow  on  our  poor  sinful  hearts 
'i’lic  quick’uing  dew  thy  grace  imparts: 

Shed  thy  sweet  favour  o’er  our  souls, 

Great  Pov/er,  who  ev’ry  sense  controls. 

O,  chase  those  mists  which  error  spreads 
Around  the  p^th  devotion  treads, 

Lead  them  to  Thee,  where  truths  divine 
Can  teach  how  Three  in  One  combine. 

forgive  those  sins  we  must  deplore. 

Thou  source  of  life  whom  'vve  adore  ? 

Protect  us,  I-.ord,  by  thy  great  might, 

Nor  doom  us  to  eternal  uighl. 

'Phus,  each  revolving  year  shall  bless 
Thy  natal  day  of  Righteousness, 

And  draw  from  ev’ry  heart  the  sigh 
To  Thee,  who  for  our  sins  could  die. 

Cliaunt  the  loud  peal  then  to  the  skies, 
hilst  echo  to  the  winds  replies. 

Behold  oul*  great  Jeljovah’s  throne, 

“  Whose  power  admiring  kingdoms  own,” 

THE  CARRIER’S  ADDRESS 

Tliy;  ELTERl'VAAl).' 

When  Nature  first  from  chaos  sprung  to  life,  | 

And  burst  t  he  bonds  of  elemental  strife,  j 

Her  reign  s!ie  form’d  ;  the  Season’s  made  obey,  I 
And  bade  Creation  own  iier  sov’reiga  sway.  | 

'i’iie  Spring,  with  op’ning  cljarms,  bestow’d  her! 

bloom,  j 

And  Sumnier’s  richness,  letit  its  sweet  perfume,  j 
’iVhile  sober  Autumn,  mellow’d  gifts  prepare,  j 

I'o  cheat  old  Winter  of  his  fiosty  fare,  ; 

And  shed  awarmtii,  around  the  social  board,  '*  j 
Where  Friendship’s  honor’ll  and  where  Love’s  a-| 
Where  every  comfort  spreads  domestic  joy,  [dor’d;) 
And  pleasing  converse  reigns  without  alloy,  j 

Where,  sweet  content  shail  consecrate  the  scene,  | 
While  lemjM'Sfs  howl,  unheeded  and  unseen; 


Catch  every  glance,  thojc  melting  eyes  bestow, 

To  sweeten  sorrow,  or  to  lighten  woe, 
in  simple  style,  without  the  aid  of  art, 

(  '1y  only  aim  to  touch  the  feeling  heart,) 

1  bring  you  blessings  from  a  source  sincere, 

[And  wish  you  all  a  happy,  bright  NEW  VFARI 
jNo  homage  e’er  with  juster  claims  was  paid. 

Where  Truth  rejects  dissembling  fiction’s  aid, 
While  simple  Frankness  in  her  native  dress 
In  homeljr  terms  would  all  your  worth  express. 

To  you  fair  minisirels  of  the  Muses’  train  I  [pain  1 
^V.hose  glances  conquer,  and  whose  frowns  shed 
To  you  whose  taste  stamps  excellence  or  bright, 
Whose  censure’s  poison  and  whose  smile’s  delight, 
Whose  cheering  looks  revive  desponding  woe, 

Inke  sunbeams  gladd'ning  with  their  grateful  glow. 
Whose  bosoms  beat  for  sorrows  not  their  own, 

And  sweetly  give  for  virtue’s  sake  alone, 

Whose  sott’niug  speech  can  light  the  darkest  hour 
Arid  spread  a  magic  o’er  Misfortune’s  power. 

Po  you  I  bring  my  votive  annual  prayer, 

That  bows  before  no  altar  but  the  Fair/ 

But  why  appeal  to  hearts  where  Music  plants 
ffer  own  fond  home?  Where  all  her  sweetness  grants 
The  truest  emblem  of  a  generous  soul? 

And  spurns  the  taste  that  would  her  sway  control  ! 
O  Mus-lc  /  dearest,  choicest  gift  to  earth  ! 

The  Child  of  Rapture  and  the  Queen  of  Mirth  ! 
fhy  dear,  pervading  influence  I  would  ask, 

'L'o  plead  my  cause  and  patronize  my  task. 

With  ihy  best  efforts  urge  the  Carrier'^s  plea, 

'fhat  slumbers  only  for  the  want  of  thee. 

How  oil  thy  lyi;e  has  rais’d  the  drooping  head. 

And  kindly  woo’d  when  love  had  wliisperM  fled  ! 

I  Where  gentle  strains  from  some  fair  Troubadour, 
{instill’d  a  feeling  never  known  before. 

In  favour  then  extend  tliy  winning 
Nor  bar  those  touches  Sympathy  denotes, 

I  Let  Charity  for  once  to  Ijove  succeed, 

!|And  tune  thy  temper  to  her  humble  need. 

'j'rh'*s  future  years  shall  hless  each  donor’s  name, 
liAs  time  transmits  the  act  to  after  fame  ; 

[[Though  poor  indeed  the  f-icompense  on  earth, 
[Another  world  shall  credit  all  its  worth, 

I  Where  perfect  goodness  fiuds  its  promis’d  goal* 

A  bright,  eternul  sabbath  of  the  soul ! 

And  should  the  mansions  ofcelesti  •;  love. 

Where  rich  and  poor  alike  shall  meet  above, 

Be  judg’d  at  last  the  Carrier's  happy  lot, 

{He’ll  plead  your  cause,  and  cancel  every  blot, 

jin  pity  beg,  that  such  an  act  as  this 

[May  meet  with  favour,  and  be  paid  with  bliss. 

!  SACRED  MUSir. 

I  FROM  THE  CENTINEL. 

[Soft  moving  sounds  and  heavenly  airs, 

'  Give  force  to  ev’ry  word,  and  recommend  our 
When  lime  itself  shall  be  no  more,  [prayers; 

And  all  things  in  confu-^ion  hurl’d, 

Music  shall  then  exert  its  power. 

And  sound  survive  the  ruins  of  the  world, 
j  Then  saints  and  angels  shall  agree,' 
jlii  one  eternal  Jubilee  ; 

\ll  Heuveu  shall  echo  with  their  hymns  divine. 


The  c'nlUing  blasts,  by  storm’s  convuBion  driven,;  j  And  God  hltnself  with  pleasure  see. 
Awake  no  (ear*!,  while  all  within  is  heav’n, 

^Vhile  each  affection,  born  to  ripen  bliss, 

Shall  catch  new  raptures  from  a  scene  like  this. 

’  ris  these  I  sing!  nor  think  my  humble  lay 


The  whole  Creation  in  a  chorus  join. 

Yours, 


EUGENIC) 


Too  bold !— though  brighter  bards  have  led  thej 
I  yet  would  sue  your  kind  indulgent  smile,  [way,j 
And  bless  those  looks,  which  all  my  wants  beguife,' 


TWE  ¥V3T¥\V1’¥L1\), 
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